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that of the general strike. ''' Strikes have engendered in the proletariat 
the noblest, deepest and most moving sentiments that they possess; 
the general strike groups them all into a coordinated picture, and by 
bringing them together, gives to each its maximum of intensity" (137). 
It is not the practicability of the general strike that Sorel assets, but 
only the efficacy of the "idea" of it. A "myth must be judged as a 
means of acting on the present; any attempt to discuss how far it can 
be taken literally, as future history, is devoid of sense" (135). 

The most crushing comment upon the book has been, unwittingly, 
uttered by Sorel himself, when he remarks that "the revolution has 
no place for intellectuals who have embraced the profession of thinking 
for the proletariat." His own (former) profession is there defined 
with precision. He is an intellectual of the intellectuals — all the more 
so in that he is, after the present Bergsonian fashion, an " anti-intellec- 
tualist" — who seeks to save the unlettered classes from the depraving 
influence of middle class culture by offering them a large and learned 
volume of social philosophy, heavily buttressed with footnotes. He is 
an avowed "pessimist" who sets out to inflame the popular mind with 
unconquerable hopes, by preaching a "myth" concerning which his 
own scepticism is unconcealed. The lofty, austere, and almost ascetic, 
moral ideals which he looks to the revolutionary proletariat to realize, 
are not such as the proletariat, left to itself, has ever shown much dis- 
position to pursue. The very glamor which the working-class soul 
possesses in his eyes is a typical bourgeois illusion. One may well doubt 
whether Sorel has ever genuinely expressed the real temper of the 
movement which he has sought to interpret and to promote. And 
it is not at all surprising that he has of late looked rather towards 
royalism and Catholicism and a return to the ancient traditions of 
French culture, for a more congenial expression of that distaste for the 
vulgarity of middle-class ideals, and that contempt for the pedestrian 
methods of the mere 'intellect,' which first inspired his syndicalist 
philosophy. 

A. 0. Lovejot. 

The Enforcement of Decrees in Equity. By Charles Andrews 
Huston. Harvard Studies in Jurisprudence, No. 1. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press. London : Humphrey 
Milford. Pp. xxi, 189.) 

This essay is a plea for a wider operation in rem for decrees in equity, 
in line with the modern tendency to enlarge the powers of all courts 
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to grant, where practicable, specific rather than compensatory or sub- 
stitutional relief when legal rights are violated. 

After stating his thesis and outlining the theoretical argument in 
support of it, the author shows that there are now statutes in force 
in England and in most of the States in this country empowering courts 
of equity to give a real effect to their decrees in certain cases by directly 
appointing officers to execute conveyances upon the failure of the 
parties to do so. These statutes are collected in the appendix. Next, 
he traces the parallel but more extensive progress of the Roman law 
from substitutional to specific relief and its enforcement by "natural 
execution," the advantages of which are fully recognized and preserved 
in the modern civil law systems. Recurring to the law of this country 
the author points out the need for legislation extending the power of 
equity to grant relief when the property in litigation is within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the court, but the defendant is not; notably in 
suits to enforce contracts to convey real estate, action to remove clouds 
on titles, and interpleader proceedings. He then sketches the develop- 
ment of equitable procedure in rem, and closes with a discussion of the 
growing trend of modern law toward the recognition of certain equitable 
rights — particularly those of cestui que trust — as being genuine rights 
in rem, rather than the purely personal obligations they were originally 
considered. 

The author's treatment is interesting and able, and his conclusions 
lead in the direction of substantial and practical reforms in equity 
procedure. 

J. Wallace Bryan. 

The Reconciliation of Government with Liberty. By John W. 
Burgess. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1915. Pp. 
xix, 394.) 

It is an almost wholly unsuccessful endeavor that Professor Burgess 
makes to discover political systems, past or present, in which govern- 
ment has been reconciled with liberty. One is, however, not surprised 
at this, or'at being told that " it has been the search of the ages to £ nd," 
and "the travail of the ages to construct," such a "mellennial equili- 
brium," when he learns the "three fundamental factors" that the author 
considers indispensable to guard against despotism or anarchy: "first, 
the organization of the sovereign power, the state, back of and inde- 
pendent of the government; second, the delineation by the sovereign 



